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To be an artist one must live the life 
of an artist; the semblance of it will 
not do, The thoughts and hopes, fears 
and aspirations of an artist, must enter 
into it, to give form and color, strength 
and tendency.—Thomas Tapper. 
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HASTE NOT, REST NOT. 
Goethe 


Without haste! without rest! 

Bind the motto to thy breast ; 

Bear it with thee as a spell: 

Storm or sunshine, guard it well! 

Heed not flowers that round thee blow}; 
Bear it onward to the tomb! 


Haste not ;—let no thoughtless deed 
Mar for e’er the spirit’s speed : 
Ponder well and know the right, 
Onward, then, with all thy might ! 
Haste not ;—years can ne’er atone 
For one reckless action done! 


Rest not ;—life is sweeping by 

Do and dare, before you die. 
Something mighty and sublime 
Leave behind to conquer time ; 
Glorious ’tis to live for aye, 

When these forms have passed away ! 


Haste not ! rest not! calmly wait, 
Meckly bear the storms of fate ; 
Duty be thy polar guide ;— 

Do the right, whate’er betide ! 
Haste not! rest not! conflicts past, 
God shall crown thy work at last. 


Stray Phoughts on Negro Music 


Extracts 


ERE are no melodies more touching, more truly the 
T songs of a people, than the melodies of the Negro race. 
Their true life, the whisperings of their hearts are in 
——_ every tone.— Thomas Tapper. 
Sane * 
The real Negro is passionately attached to music— 
his sorrows and joys are both accompanied by the banjo 
—and slave-life, in which the present generation of Negroes has 
been born and bred, is full of touching episodes and dramatic inci- 
dents.— Rev. H. R. Haweis, M. A. 
es 
The distinguishing feature of Negro song is its pathos and true- 
ness torature. It is the only original music of America and since 
emancipation has become a part of the classical music of the cen- 
tury.—Pauline E. Hopkins. 
Ce 
The Negro is more really musical than the Englishman. If he 
has a nation emerging into civilization, his music is national. Un- 
til very lately, as his people are in one color, so were they one in 
calamity, and singing often merrily with the tears wet upon his 
ebony cheek, no record of his joy or sorrow passed unaccompanied 
by acry of melody or a wail of plaintive and harmonious melan- 
choly. If we could divest ourselves of prejudice, the songs that 
float down the Ohio River are one in feeling and character with the 
songs of Babylon.| We find in them the same taste of bereavement 
and separation, the same irreparable sorrow, the same wild tendcr- 
ness and passionate sweetness, like music in the night.—Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, M. A. 
PS 
The story of the Negro musician is frought with intense interest 
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for us, Wherever God dwells He leaves a token of His presence, and 
He steeped the Amcrican serf to the lips in divine harmony. Music 
is one of the very elements of the soul and voice, implanted by an 
all-wise Creator, part of our God-given nature—sign manual of the 
universal kinship of all Races. Who can measure God’s methods ? 
Be a man black or white, is insignificant. In the intellect lies the 
miracle—Pauline E. Hopkins. 
bd 
I did not when a slave fully understand the deep meaning of those 
rude and apparently incoherent songs. I was myself within the cir- 
cle, so I could then neither hear nor see as those without might see 
and hear. They breathed the prayer and complaint of souls over- 
flowing with the bitterest anguish. They depressed my spirits and 
filled my heart with ineffable sadness. I have sometimes thought 
that the mere hearing of these songs would have done more:to im- 
press the good North with the soul-crushing character of slavery 
than whole volumes exposing the physical cruelties of the slave sys- 
tem ; for the heart has no language like song.—Frederick Douglass. 
bd 
The fondness of the Negroes for music is notorious. The general 
excellence of the Negroear for music, Dr. Pickering observes, is a 
subject of common remark in the United States, and is manifested 
in many of the ordinary occurrences of life. Indeed it has been 
stated apparently on sufficient ground that much of our popular 
music (in the United States) can be traced to Negro origin.—Carl 
ngel. 
eS 
The songs of the slaves represent their sorrows rather than their 
joys. Like tears, they were a relief to aching hearts. It is not in- 
consistent with the constitution of the human mind, that avails it- 
self of one and the same method for expressing opposite emotions. 
Sorrow and desolation have their songs, a8 well as joy and peace.— 
Frederick Douglass. 
; £ (To be continued) 


wo Negro Musicians 


T seems to be a poctic culmination the law of compensation by 
which the Negro element furnishes to the great American peo- 
ple the foundation of their national music, but this is the glori- 

ous prospect that awaits us. The Negroes and the Negroes alone, 
have the songs of the American soul and soil. and Dvorak was not 
long in discovering the fact, and Aus der Neuen Welt i is the result of 
his discovery. 

At the National Conservatory oa the arrival of Dvorak were two 
Negro students who have probably done the new American music 
a greater service than any individuals in the whole musical world. 
These young men have since made names and enviable reputations 
for themselves. 

Thacker Burleigh is the leading basso in the choit of St. George's 
Episcopal Church, Stuyvesant Square, New York. This is one of 
the wealthiest churches in New York. He is alsoa member of the 
faculty of the National Conservatory, and enjoyed equal communion 
with Dvorak, Josefy, Seidl and the other modern musical demigods 
whose very name inspires us provincials to awe and reverence. °“ 

The other, Will Marion Cook, is a native genius of surpassing 
brilliance. His range of musical productions include a Negro’ Na- 
tional Hymn, (a misnomer however) of rare beauty and spirit, an 
operetta, a high grade comic opera, and songs, overtures and sonata 
that will surely live into the next century. Burleigh and Cook are 
the men who lent Dvorak the opportune suggestion which resulted 
in the canonization of Negro music and it is whispered that they 
added their individual talents to their suggestions, | 

With due regard to the musical achievements of Coleridge Toylor 
thé young African musician, Burleigh and Cook are the nestors and 
deans of the new American school of music, the 'reconteurs of its — 
themes and architects of its.structure. ‘The mantle of Dvorak fell 
upon their shoulders as a matter of logical sequence, They form a 
shrine around which our future music must encircle.—Tax CoLoreD 
Tacugrz, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


Conducted by MR. J. HILLARY TAYLOR 


. Under this heading wo desire to give teashers a madium throygh which they oan 
exchanye ideas upon piano teaching andatudy. Ilnatructtve articles that would help 
teachers and students to a better knowledge and practice of their art, are solicited, 


from all sources. Questions are welco ned. Write us, giving others sug geetions, 
or asking for assistance. 


ee 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT 
(Concluded) 


OTHING is more helpful to the*teacher and student than the 
diligent study of musical biography. It lets one into the 
home and hearts of the great composers and musicians, Vol- 

umes which will be of great value in this direction are :— 


Tae Great Composers, on Stones oF THE Livée oF EMINENT Mus 
sicianes, C. E. Bourne. (Ills. 12mo, $1.50) 

Masters oF Music; Tym Livge anp Works, Anna R. Chapin. 
(12mo $1.50) ! 

‘A Bcone or Famous Comrpszrs, N. H, Dole. (12mo 61.50) 

Great German Comrosens, also Great ITALIAN AND Frexce Come 
posers, G, T. Ferris, (160 Each volume, 6.60) 

Maarens or ENouien Music, O. Willeby, ‘(12mo -$1,75) 

Finst Stunies 1n Musto Bivgraray, Thomas Tapper. 


The theoretical and scientific sides of. the musical art should be 
iven serious attention as through the study of the same we learn 
Ese the composer works and something of the laws underlying all 
musical productions. Books of.helpful nature along thia branch of 
, the art are: 


Narusa, Lawe or Musical, Exrrzesior, H. Sehmitt (16me 9.60) 
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Evemenrts or Harmony, 8. A. Emery. (8vo 61.50) 

Harmony Simpuiriep, F. H. Skepherd. (12mo 61.25) 

AnatrticaL Harmony, A. J. Goodrich. (8vo $2.50) 

Trrory oF InTERPRETATION, A. J.Goodrich. (Svo $2.50) 

Ear Trainina, A. E. Beacox. (12mo § 75) 

Exerciszs 1x MrLopy Waritino, Percy Goetschious. (Octavo $1.50) 


The piano teacher should welcome any good work bearing upon 
his instrument and its mastery, hence to know pianoforte literature 
is of paramount importance. Teachers and students of the piano 
read and study the volumes mentioned. 


Tue PIANOFORTE AKD Its Music, H. E. Krehbiel. (€1.25) 

A Noste Ant, The Evolution and Construction of the Piano, Fanny 
M. Smith. (80, vellum covers. $1.00 IIls.) 

History or THE AMERICAN PranororTE, D. Spillane. (Ills. 128mo 
$2.00) 

Pranororte Mveaic, J.C. Fillmore. (18mo0 61.50) 

Intervacs, CHorps AnD Ean Tratnino, For Young Plano’orte 8tud- 
ent-, J. P. Brown. (8vo, limp eloth. $1.00) 

Tae Prixcipies or Expression IN PIAXOFORTE Prarinoe, A. F, 
Christiani. With examples. -8vo 63.00 

Tae Pepats oF THE Pranoronte Hane Schn itt, 8vo @1.00 


Dictionaries that will help a music student are in great demand at 
present, through them onecan get a definition of various musical 
terms, technical expressions, names of musicians, of various nation- 
alities as well as other helpful and necessary information. There 
are many very good pronouncing dictionaries of musical terms, 
names. etc., which every teacher and student should know of. One 
of the greatest of musical dictionaries is Dicrronary oF MusiC AND 
Musicians, Sir George Grove, which covers the whole musical field 
better than any other work of this nature. This work is in five 
large volumes and is rather expensive, ($25.00). It is an excellent 
teference book for musicians and students and should be found in all 
good city libraries. Dictionary or Music, H. Rieman, is very good | 
and less expensive than Grove’s, (Large 8vo $6.00.) 

Other good ones are :— 


A Diotromany or Muercat Tanms, T. Baker. (8vo $1.00) 
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Pronouncine Dictionary oF Musical Terms, H. A. Clark. (8vo | 
$1.00) 
Proxouncine ann Derixtxo Dictionary or Mosican Tanme, W. 8, 
- B. Mathews and C. Liebling. (12mo $1.00) 
Pronouncino Dictionary or MusicaL Terms, H. N. Relman. ((9tio 
500.) : 
Proxovnctne Dictionary oF Musicat Terme, Ludden 
Stainer anil Barrett's Dictionary or Musica Teams, (ills, Abridged 
edition, $1.65) 


Students and teachers interested in the voice and singing should 
know more of the foilowing books :— 


TAKE Cane or Your Votcr, Leo Kofler. (12mo Paper, 50c.) 

QUEENS OF Sona, E. C. Cliyton. (8v0 68.90) 

Great Sinoeng, G, T. Ferrix. (2 vols. ea. 60:. 16mo) 

Sonos anv Sona Writers. Henry . Fink, (12mo @1.23) 

National, Patriotiv an. Typical Airs o¢ All Lan ts, John P. Sousa, (4to 
82.00) 

Mrcuanism or Titk tuMAN Vortce, E. Bohnke. (12mo 1.00) 

Ant oF Breatnina, Leo Kofler. (12mo 82.40) 

Screxck AND Ant or Brratuine, Frank H. Tubbs. (Largé 8vd 
61.25) 

Tune Principies oF 31no1na, A. B. Bach, (12mo0 $2.40) 

ART OF Siso1nG, Wm, Shakespeare. (8v0 8 parts, ea, $1.00) 

SEED THOUGHTS FOR Stncens, Frank H. Tubbs. (8vo $1.00) : 

Porutar Merion or Stat Stxatxa, Frank Damrosch (12mo 780.) 

Apvice To Sixogrs, F. J. Crowest. (16mo 60-.) 

PRONOUNCIATION FOR S1InGeEns, A. J. Ellis. (@2mo $1.25] 


I will now mention a few miscellaneous volumes which are all of. 
great worth and interesting to both the student and teacher ,and the 
tmusic-lover. 


‘How to Listen to Music, H. E. Krehbiel. 12mo Ills. 61.25. 
Musical Instrumonts, Carl Engel. 12m6 Ills. 1.00. 
. The First Violin, (a novel], Jessie Fotbergil. 12mo 1,00. 
Opera, Past and Present. W. F.Apthorp. 12mo 1.35. 
The Orchestraand Orchestral Musio, W. J. Henderson. 12mo 1.25. 
‘Musical Mosaics, 600 eelections trom musical litorature, W. F. Gates. 
13mo. 1.50, 


‘The following books of Thonfas Tapper will be found vety help- 
ful to both. pupil and teacher. No-one should fail to becomié acs 
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quainted with their merit. Child's Music World, $1.25 : Chats with 
Music Students, $1.50; Music Talks with Children, $1.25; Music 
Life aud How to Succeed in It, $1.50; Pictures of the Great Com- 
posers for Children, $1.25. Each volume is 12mo. 

Music and Some Highly Musical People, by J. M. Trotter, con- 
tains sketches of remarkable colored musicians and an appendix con- 
taining copies of music composed by them. 

This is the only work, I think, on the market relating to colored 
musicians and their music. It is now out of print and copies are 
rather hard to obtain. It can probably be found in most good city 
libraries, 

How to Understand Music, W. S. B. Mathews. 2 vols. 8vo., ea. 
$1.50. 

The Great in Music, W. S. B. Mathews. Vol. I, $1.00: vol. II, 
$2.00. ‘This work is prepared for musical clubs and contains very 
good helps and hints on programs and club work in general. 


What is Good Music, W. J. Henderson. 12.0 81.00. 

An Outline of the Structure of the Pipe Organ, Wm. H. Clarke. Illx, 8v0 
$1.50. 

Choirs and Chorus Conducting, F. W. Wo'ell. 12mo 61.50. 

Elementary Harmony, L. Ruxsler. 12me 61.00. 

The Evolution of the Art of Muxi-, C. 1.11, Parry, 12mo. 61.75. 

Contemporary American Composera, Ruport Hugbes, 12mo0 61.50, 

Musical Form, E. Pauer. 12mo 61.00. 


_ Aside from what one can and should learn from the reading and 
study of musical literature there is much to be gained from hearing 
good music artistically performed. If you desire to understand the 
best music you must attend regularly concerts and musicales where 
the same will be interpreted. We, as a race, do not love, reverence 
and understand the best music because we do not hear enough of it 
to become acquainted with its true intrinsic worth. That which we 
hear most of and live with most frequently wins our hearts: hence 
endeavor always to live with that class of music that is elevating 
and wof degrading. 

If we avail ourselves of the many opportunities given us for self- 
improvement, we will soon note a great change in the musical world 
and would to our everlasting joy find our musical standard continu< 
ally rising and broadening. 


’ Mhe Influence of a Good Band 


(From The Musical Times) 


E elevating influence of a good band in any community 

T is by no means of insignificant consideration. A band 

made up of enthitsiastic musicians whose ambition is 

————]_ constantly to better their execution and to perform for 

me the interest of the public the better class of music, ex- 

. erts an influence for the extension and elevation of the 

appreciation which the public has fot good music. No 

one publi¢ pleasure is more beneficial in its results upow: the com- 

munity in-which it finds its expression than good musi¢ by a good 

band. Ariy community may well afford to be liberal im its treat- 

ment of an organization which bends its energies toward its own ad- 

vancement in the liné of music, and wh{ch willingly and frequently 
gives of its best effort for: tha pléasure of ‘the public. 

This reciprocal relation between the band and the publicbhould be 
frequently and seriously estimated by both parties. A band which 
is depending upon public generosity fot its support and upon its own 
abilities for its progress, shoald:rethember that'a:frequent rendition 
of service to the public is a duty on its part, and on the other hand 
the public phoild remember that the services of good mus{cians are 
well wort reward both from the standpoint of immediate pleasure 
received avtd the general public benefit bestowed, © 

The baad itself should, so far as possible, secure for {tself the 
very bes, ffossible instruments to.be-found in the market, should de- 
vote to practice as many hours each week as will not call for sacrie« 
fice of hésifh and ag, duty to themselves and to their bitdiness rela- 
tions will permit. ‘he aim of the band should be to perfect itself 
constantly in music and its rendition. The aim of the public should 
be to encourage within reasonable limits and even to the limit of 
generosity, all efforts which the band makes for its improvement, 
atid also seek to bring it before the public as frequently as possible, 
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A good band, made up of musicians whose personal character adds 
to the wotth of, the community, and whose musical ability stands 
above the average, is one among the few élevating organizations 
which naturally ‘spring up in the communities of the better class. 
The better the appreciation of music in a community the better will 
be the band, and vice versa,, the better the bagd the higher the ap- 
pteciation of music among all classes of eek: 


res 


feeling and-knowledge,’for it. re-. 
quires from its deciplés, compos- © 
ers and performers alike, not only 
talent andventhusiasm, but also 
that knowfedge and petceptiva — 
which are the result of protracted, | 


study and refiection—Brritesens | 
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Violin Department 


Conducted by fr, Clarence C. White 


Through this department we hope to unite our many violin teachers and atudenta 
throughout the country: hence articles and questions bearing upon violin tvaching 
and study are welcomed from all suurces. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON VIOLIN STUDY 


AVING introduced this department in our February edition, it 
will be our endeavor to confine our remarks to facts that will 
be of the most benefit to both teacher and pupil. There are 

several important parts of violin study and we wish to write at 
length about them all. First after one has purchased a good instru- 
ment he wants to find a good teacher. We do not mean to edit 
through this department a new “‘method of Violin playing.” No, we 
want to assist as best we can the pupil who is ambitious and the pu- 
pil who will profit by advice, and the teacher who wants to keep in 
touch with the ‘‘ up-to-date” ideas about their art. When a pupil 
begins the study of the violin, the all important thing for him to do 
is to learn how to play with the mind as well as the fingers and bow. 
I remember a book on bow technique I studied once,—at the very be- 
ginning of the first lesson, the words, ‘* Think, think, think,” were 
written across the page. Perhaps one “think” might have been 
‘sufficiently impressive ; yet one needs to think more than once about 
anything connected with the study of music. I believe both teach- 
ers and pupils realize that the all important part of violin playing 
(technically) is the bow. Therefore we will begin with that part. I 
think the awkwardness of some of our playing is all due to the way 
in which we hold the bow. Too often the hand is a sort of “‘straight 
jacket” and the bow is held as though “imprisoned for life.” What 
should be done is this:—The firgers on the bow sbould be held 
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firmly. but never rigidly. ali at nearly right angles to the stick not 
only when bowing at Af, (middle) but also at P/. (pent and AZ 
(nut). The thumb is inserted against the inner end of the frog. 
NATURALLY RENT, (not rigid) with every joint free. with the edge of 
the thumb nail almost touching the hair-ferule and with the second 
finger opposite. cressing the stick atout at its tip joint. In this 
way you sce the bow is held firmly with the thumb and second fin- 
ger. All the finevers mist be properly” curved and fear toxether, 
but never crowded: the first finger’ $ mic idle section. across the stick, 
This finger is used to govern the tone- power. especiallr on the Ansa 
stroke. The little finger balarcing-the bow by a light touch of its 
tin. This finger is used to govern the tone-nower on the up stroke. 
The third finger helps to steady the gencral hold and balance of the 
bow. I hore none of my readers will think that because they have 
seen some experienced violinists play with one or two of these fingers 
held off the bew in the air, that what 1 have said above on the func- 
tion of the fingers is wrohg. 

Quite often players—adv aheed P ‘ayers—fall into some very bad 
hakits but, I assure you. tone ot these had habits are placed to. the 
players’ credit. When bowing in the middle of the bow, the wrist 
will be about level with the foreatm and hand from elbow to knuckle 
joint. When bowing at the nut, there may be a slight arching up: 
ward of the wrist besides its necessary bend to the Ieft. When bow- 
iig at the point of the bow, the wrist may be allowed to curve down, 
ward somewhat, together with its proper bend to the right ; but the 
correct slant of hair and bow to the'strings must be maintained 
through the entire stroke. The hand’ and bow ‘shauld be considered 
as one, ali bowing movements to be made at ‘the wrist. “In order to 
enable one to get a good firm hold on the bow one can cut away, 
the outer corner of the frog leaving a little ‘shoulder for the top of 
the thumb to catch avainst. Bevery carefuj, when bowing that nei- 
thér the stick nor the flat of the hair plays on the | strings. . With 
the pfoper curvature of the wrist one should play” on the dide of the 
hait (apparently). What! dre really ‘doés is this: After touching 
the hair first on the outer edge, theh press down wi h’the fore finger 
to bring the whole width of the hair’ tpon, the’ strings, though in 
céftain kinds of bowing the whole width may tiol be needed. In the 
following article, (April) we will take up sothe of the bow strokes 
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and also the method of holding the violin, etc. This first work is 
of cause, “dry” and taxing; but do not give it up. Fora time the 
holding of the bow seems awkward, but after the practice of some 
bow strokes, it is not “half bad.” When practice has given the 
student some degree of bow control, he finds that he has laid a foun- 
dation for practical progress, with a measure of satisfaction. One 
always feels more satisfied when he knows he has done something 
right than he docs when he isn’t sure. 

_ The student should be his owi s2verest critic. If he is anxious to 
be an artist, he will not be satisfied with small results. The teacher 
.above all else must be patient, an must rem2mber that the pupil 
does not see things as readily as he. Let the teacher think of Avs 
“beginning days,” and I amsure that there will be no ‘ knuckles 
cracked” as in “‘ ve olden times.” To the teacher whose pupils are 
far enough advanced I would recommend ensemble playing. I not- 
ice that in some of our conservatories, they are arranging some 
violin pieces like De Beriot’s “‘Scene de Ballet,” for as many as 
twelve violins. Even some simpler pieces arranged by the teacher 
for say four violins would form interesting study for our pupils. 
Some interesting pieces for young violinists are :— 

Love Song, Carl Bohm: Simple Aveu, Thome; Slumber Song. 
De Sere; Barcatoll, in A. J. Arthur Demuth; Character Dances, 
(Book), S. Coleridge Taylor. 


All one’s life is music, if one touches the 
notes rightly and in time.—Ruskin. 


Advice to Young Musicians 


Do not be elated at the ap- 
plause of the multitude; that of 
artists is of greater value. 


All that is merely modish will 
soon go out of fashion, and if you 
practice it in age, you will ap- 
pear a fop whom nobcdy esteems, 


Much playing in society is 
more injurious than useful. Suit 
the taste and capacity of your 
audience; but never play any- 
thing which in your inmost aval 
you are ashamed of. 


If all would play first violin we 
could not obtain an orchestra. 
Therefore esteem every musician 
in his place. 


Negro @mposers 


Clarence C. White 


LTHOUGH we cannot claim Coleridge Taylor -as an 
American Negro, we have among]Jus some composers 
whose works show not only talent in the line of compor 
sition but great originality. We have in: Mr. Harry 
Lawrence: Freeman, of Cleveland, Ohio, a composer of 
great ability. He has written both libretto and music 
for at least'a dozen operas. Some of his orchescral come 

positions are of much merit. Two of them wete played. one séason 
by the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. He is at present teaching 
music at Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. In the field of 
composition, none occupies a more conspicuous place than Mr.‘ Will 
Marion Cook. He is the writer of the music of Williams and Walk- 
er's new comic opera, ‘In Dahomey.” Several of his beautiful songs 
are being used on the stage this year. The songs of ‘* Bob.”-Cole, 
Rosamond and James Johnson are about the most successful songs 
of the season. I understand that the “royalties” so far on their 
song, *‘ Under the Bamboo Tree,” amount to about $6,000. ‘Not bad 
at all forasong! Their song, ‘‘ The Owl and the Moor,” is about 
the prettiest song of its kind ever pub'ished. Mr. Harry T. Burs 
leigh has been so success"ul as a conposer that some of itis comppsi+ 
tions have appeared in the catalogue of Shirmer, the most ex-lusive 
publisher of New York. As Mr. Burleigh is such a t):ovough musi- 
cian, we can expect nothing but masterpieces from his pen. His 
collection, ‘‘ Negro Melodies,” is without doubt a masterpiece. 

In New York, we find song writers by the score. Pcrhaps the 
most successful are R. C. McPherson and James T. Brymm, Irving 
Jones, Al. Johns, and Nathan Bivens, Residitij¢ in'New York is 
Mr. Wm. Tyers, a young man of remarkable ability, who has spent 
some time abroad and is now “arranger” in one of the large pub- 
lishing houses in New York. Some of his most popular picces are, 
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“ Trocha,” ‘ Pipinola,” ‘La Fiancee,” etc. In Detroit, Mich., we 
have Mr. Fred Stone, director of the famous .** Finney's Orchestra,” 
and composer of several famous “hits.” Among these are,‘‘A Lady 
of Quality Waltz,” ‘‘Sue,” “* Elseeta,” etc. Also living in Detroit 
is Mr. Harry Guy, composer of that famous waltz, ‘‘ Echoes of the 
Snow-ball Club,” a waltz that was played allover the country. Mr. 
Guy is still writing and we may expect some fine works from this 
talented writer. Mr. Jesse Gerald Tyler, of Columbus, Ohio, has 
composed some very beavtiful pieces. His song, ** The Last Ap- 
peal,” is about his best work. 

In Chicago, Mr. N. Clarke Smith is kept busy as an arranger of 
orchestral music, and as a composer. Mr. Smith has several fine sa- 
cred pieces and several marches and waltzes on the market. Mr De 
Koven Thompson, of Chicago, has written some sacred music of 
merit. Mr. W. A. Calhoun, who now resides in Pittsburg, Pa., bas 
written several piano compositions of worth. In Washington, Prof. 
J. T. Layton and Prof. Grant have written several fine sacred pieces. 
Mr. John Cook. brother of Mr. Will Marion Cook, has written sev- 
eral marches for the graduating classes of Howard University. One 
of the most successful marches of the season was written by Miss 
Jeanette Taylor a few years ago. Mr. Joe Pollen, a young man 
studying in the Boston Conservatory but whose home is in Wash- 
ington, has written several piano compositions of value. Several 
composers of our race have not published their works, but we find 
vety talented writers throughout the country and we may yet hope 
6; that side of our art to be highly developed by our American 

egro. 


The three great and inseparable requis- 
ites of the art of playing are, correct finger- 
ing, good style and graceful execution. 

—Bacna. 


Department 


Conducted by Miss Agnes Cerrelt 


Under this heading will be given suggestive matter for club-work. Teachers are 
earnestly entreated to oryanize clubs amony their pupils and excite their interest in 
the beauty and usefulness of the literary side of the art. This department will be 
open for the free use of all clubs to put forth their ideas on clubs andl club-work. 
Let us hear from you. 


——_— o-+-—__— 


THE MAJOR SCALES EXPLAINED 


ee 


HILE talking upon the Greek scales no doubt many of your 
minds began to think upon our scales of today. It has been 
my experience to meet many persons to whom the signatures 

at the beginning of the staff are most puzzling. After much child- 
like fighting over this mistery we beyin to grasp (he meaning of one 
sharp. We undcrstand it signifies that we begin a scale on the sece 
ond line of the treble staff, known as G. In other words, we are go- 
ing to call the note on the second line of the treble staff, do; and 

. from this we are going on up naming the other notes in the order 
of the diatonic C-major scale. 

But how many of us thought just why it was, that when we built 
our scale on the second line of the treble staff, we placed a sharp on 
the fifth line of the staff. It was for no reason other than that 
if we had not, our semitone would have come in the wrong place. 
You have already been told that in a major scale the semitones must 
occur between the third and four:h, seventh andeighth. Had we 
been dealing with the C-major scale this fifth line of the staff would 
simply have been F the fourth degree of the scale which scale began 
on C, the third space of the treble staff. 
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In as much as we are now building a scale on the second line of 
this staff we are going to change the position of these tones, but re- 
member, we are not going to change the scale. That is, we are go- 
ing to keep their same relation to each other. To do this, finding 
that F, the fifth line of the staff became the sixth degree of our G- 
major scale, alse is only a half degree removed from tke sixth of our 
scale, we s Ive the puzzle hy placing a sharp at F. This throws 
our F a half degree from tie sixth and at the same time carries it a 
half tone closer to the eighth, which simply means that we have 
now arranged our scale so that the semitones occur in their rightful 
places. You might note that in this scale it was only necessary to 
use one sharp. That was so because the third and forrth of our G- 
major scale fell in the same position as the seventh and eighth of 
the C-major scale, hence we found the first semitone already in the 
proper place. Possibly it has ke etofore puzzled you why after hav- 
ing studied the C-major scale, you were then told to jump way up to 
G to form your nestscale. You can now see that ‘t wassimply that 
our directors through experimenting with the scales hid learned the 
same as we have, ?#.¢,, in forming the scale of G-major, only one 
sharp is necessary. They wished to begin the unraveling of the 
scale signaturcs by taking them in the order as “‘one, two, etc.” but 
it isnow very much doubted that ycur minds receive this order more 
readily than th: t of forming scales on the several degrees of the C- 
major scale in their regular order. regardless of how many sharps or 
flats are necessary to form each respective onc. 

We proceed thus: The C-major scale runs C-L-E-F-G-A-E-C, and 
when we write it we understand it is without sharps or flats and that 
our semitones occur between the third and fourth, seventh and 
eighth. We will observe the order of the C-major scale; after hav- 
ing built a scale on C, we will mow proceed to build a major scale on 
D. Although building on D, we are controlled by the old C-major 
scale, It is because of this borrowing our tones from the C acale 
that we in building new scales have to bring into play the use of 
sharps ot flats. 

Let us take the C-major scale from D: 


(D) whole (E) half (F) whole (G) whole (A) whole (B) half (C) whole (D) 


. To complete our scate, we had to go one tone higher, C-D, whole. 
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tone. Again we remember that our semitones must occur between 
the third and fourth, seventh and eighth. 


(D) whole (E) half (F) whole (G) whole (A) whole (B) half (C) whole (D) 
i 3 8 4 5 6 7 8 


We cansee from this arrangement that this scale as shown with- 
out the introduction of sharps, has its semitones occuring between 
the second and third, sixth and seventh. Knowing as we do that 
the half tones must be made to occur between the third and fourth, 
seventh and eighth, we must do something to bring about this effect. 
A sharp raises a tone a half tone higher, Suppose we write our D- 
major scale this way : 


D [whole] E (whole) Fs [half] G (whole) A [whule] B [whole] C¥ [half] D 
1 3 8 4 5 i} 7 8 


When we make the third tone F-sharp, we cause a whole tone be- 
tween the second and third. but also throw the third a half tone 
closer to tle feurth, thus making the desired half tone between the 
third and: fourth. Examining our scale higher up, we found that 
the next semitone was between the sixth and seventh instead of the 
seventh andeighth. This cifficulty is immediately overcome by plac- 
ing asharp at C, which is the-e>y thrown anothor half step far- 
ther from B, giviny us a whole step between the sixth and seventh. 
C has also teen thrown a half tone closer to D, which means a half 
of the whole tone has been concelled. We have ayain succeeded in 
bringing about our desire, for we now have our D-major scale ar- 
ranged according to the C-major, #. ¢., our semitones occur between 
tle third and fourth, seventh and eighth degrees. 

lo-sibly you have discovered by this (:me that your D-major scale 
is nothing more nor less than the C-maijor scale sounding just one 
degree higher. Yes, I assure you, that is all it is. E is the C-major 
scale two degrees higher and so on with all the major scales,—they 
are the C-major scale sounded a certain number of degrees higher or 
lower. 

We did not have an example of flats, but you will now be able to 
work out for yourself all the rest of the major scales. Tell yourself 
that you want to form a scale on any degree of the staff. First you 
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write down that scale as the intervals would occur in the C-major 
scale, calling the tone upon which you are going to start, “one.” 
By so doing you can readily see what yon must do to cause the semi- 
tones to occur in their right places. It may be necessary for you to 
use sharps or it may necessary for you to use flats, however, it will 
be most excellent practice for you and will be the only way you can 
convince yourself that the sharps and flats are reasonably necessary 
things and are not used merely to puzzle you. 


Have you real talent—real feeling forart? 
Then study mvsic—do something worthy 
of the art—and dedicate your whole soul to 
the beloved saint.—Longfellow. 


‘We stould seek always the companion- 
ship of people who: live Ligh, and think 
and act bigh.—Booker T. Washington. 


| EDITORIAL 


= 


’ That the Negro’s progress in various directions since freedom, has 
been noteworthy, no one will gainsay. This being true, the Negro 
has already proven his ability to improve himself both intellectually 
and morally, and all he needs for the future continuation of his 
progress is encouragement, justice and the opportunity and right to 
pursue any art, science or trade he may desire. There are certain 
influences working against his advancement in all directions. It 
matters little what he may attempt, certain obstacles must be over- 
come ; certain forces must be subdued. These obstacles come from 
within as well as from without the folds of our nationality. 


Coming to music, we find in the Negro a being who has been 
formed in no less degree than other races. He is musical and has al- 
ready proven his musical ability in the rich and original legacy of 
slave songs that he has given the world—I say the world because 
their messages have been carried to all parts of the earth. Realiz- 
ing that we are musical and that it lies within our power to devel- 
ope our musical talent we should feel it aGod-bound duty to give 
the same, serious attention. From the days of those old sweet plan- 
tation songs to the present day, has not been a long journey,—and 
yet the differences in our musical productions have shown a marked 
transformation nor has the change been wholly one to be written 
down to our credit as a musical and progressive peop!e. We have 
been leaning to heavily on a trivial type-of music, known as “‘rag- 
time.”. Is the Negro responsible, wholly, for this state of affairs? 
No, be is not; for the whole country is responsible, both black and 
white.. Neither side can be excused for the part it has played in 
creating, publishing and distributing this cften low and degrading 
class of music. . Publishing houses in all parts of the country have’ 
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with a few exceptions, published this music more or less. It can not 
be denied that the lower type of ‘‘ rag-time "—and the bulk of it— 
has done much to lower the musical taste and standard of the whole 
musical public, irrespective of color or nationality ; for we find the 
siid music decorating the fronts of grand pianos in our million-dol- 
lar mansions as well as in lumble cottages. 

wes 


The country is awakening to the real harm these “coon songs” 
and ‘‘ rag-time”” music are doing, and measures are being taken to 
lessen their influence. I do not ree why this music should be put 
upon the shoulders of the Negro solely, for it does not portray his 
nature, nor is its rhythm distinctly characteristic of our race. Sing 
the old slave songs and note the sentiment of the words. Sing one 
of the ‘coon songs” of today and notice the character of the words 
to which are linked often meaningless harmonies. Then say that it 
is the Negro music by which our race is to te judged musically ?— 
not at all! It is an evil music that has crept into the homes and 
hearts of our American people regardless of race, and must be wiped 
out as other bad and dangerous epidemics have been exterminated. 
We do not mean to condemn any composer who has used rythm found 
in these songs in a higher light and with words of noble sentiment. 
We have the same rhythms in many of our noble slave songs, but 
they give sentiment to noble and elevating language. Let our mu- 
sic teachers, school teachers, students, parents and music lovers be- 
gin carnestly to oppress all music that is not of a healthful nature. 
By everyone trying to do something to better conditions, we will 
gradually begin to get from under these baneful infivences. If you 
desire stronger, nobler and healthier children, feed them from music 
that is pure, elevating and ennobling. 

Be 


How can we as a race improve ourselves musically ? This question 
should haunt the minds of al] music teacners and earnest music stu- 
dents. There are many ways at our command through which we 
could rapidly improve upon our present musical standard. We will 
mention a few of the most important and hope that those who are in 
authority or so situated that they can take advantage of the means 
we will suggest will dose. We will say that our people are musical 
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in spots or sections, by which, we mean that in our large cities are 
usually found quite a number of good music teachers and students 
and a moderately musical public, but in the majority of cities and 
towns we find only two or three and often not these many who teach 
the art, hence, the musical standard of such communities is very 
low—it could riot be othcrwise. In order that we become thoroughly 
‘musical as a race we must find good music teachers and earnest stu- 
dents in all.of our towns and cities throughout the extent of our 
country. These teachers should be earnest and honest in their deal- 
ings with the public, thus winning the people’s confidence and sur- 
port. Having done this, these teachers in time will have an intelli- 
gent, music and: appreciative. public. We need teachers that are 
not only music teachers but who are men and women of worth both 
morally and artistically: A real teacher's influence is felt and ex- 
ercised in more places than just.the studio. 
RE 

In a few words: we might'say that we need :— 

First—Competent, energetic and honest music teachers. : thor- 
oughly abreast of all that is good in the musical art. 

Second—That these said teachers make it possible through the 
agency of choral societies, musical clubs, good bands and orchestras 
for the people of their commnnities to hear. continually good music 
well interpreted. 

Third—That the pishtic! deal honestly and squarely with these 
musicians who are earnestly endeav oving to better their condition 
musically, hence, will support freely those organizations and. ind: - 
viduals that make untold sacrifices for their art and the public 
musical good. 

Fourth—That. every good teacher. and earnest student. and music 
lover will use all possible influence | to annihilate any class of music 
that is degrading rather than elevating to humanity. 

If these means pointed out be observed, and put into practice, we 
will soon feel the powerful influence of this God-given’ art and our 
musical standard will ev er soar higher and’ higher and the good we 
will accomplish will be great and cosmopolitan i in its influence. Is 
not this ‘goal well worth laboring for ? We cahnot accomplish this 
great work ina short period. of time but we can nevertheless set our 
saile in that direction. 


—|. MUSICAL’ NOTES, -—. 


‘Amonz our leading colored. musicians of this country, is to be mept- 
tioned Mr. Wm. H. Bush, Organist ‘pf; the Second Congregational 
Church, (white), ‘of New Tandon. Conn. A list of some of the com- 
positions played from time to time by him will give | one an idea of 
the mastery, he has over the art :— 

* Preist ‘March, Mendelssohn ; ; ‘Prize Song,, Wagner; Andante, 
Faulkes; Intermezzo, “Mascagni; Organ Fostlude, Calkin; ; Chro- 
matic Fantasie, Lewis Thicle ; ; lite Paradise, ‘Theodore Dubois:, 
Toccato in G, Theodor Dubois; Funeral March and Hymn of Se- 
raphs, Alexander Guilmant; Overture to Cleren, ty Carl: Maria 
Weber. 

Aside from Mr. Bush's work as an organist, he has a large class 
of pupils on the piano and gives from forty to filty lessons per week. 
His piano recitals are very eduational and inspirational. 


‘A dramatic and musical recital given by Mr. Charles Burroughs 
and Mr. Mando’s Standard Concert Orchestra at Tammany Hall, in 
New York, Feb., 24, is reported to have been both an artistic and a 
financial success. Mr. Burrough’s Shakespearian.'selections wére 
well received. Mr. J, F. Morris sang two solos, '* Toreador's Love 
Song” and “A Soldier of the Desert am 1.” Mr, Max Nands, a pu- 
pil.of/Mr. Mando played ‘Carnival of Venice” on the violin and-re- 
ceived much applause. Mrs. A. K.. Mando acted as accc mpanist and 
performed the exacting dutics creditablr. The orchestral selections 
gave the audience much pleasure, and were of an elevating type. 


A musical recital given at Chipman Hall, Boston, Mass., Feb. 3, 
by Misses Maude Tarrer. Frieda Armstrong and Marjorie Heowes! 
was an arti-tic success, Miss Tarrer played Beethoven's Sonato, cp. 
27. no. 1, with fine touch and good interpretation. She also played 
a vals¢ by Godar also one by Chopin in C-sharp minor. Miss Arm- 
strong sang in good voice, ‘A Dream,” by J.C. Bartlett; “The: 
Sweetest Flower,” by Arthur Lieber and others. Miss Groves per- 
formed a Beethoven “* Sonata,” with much insight and understand- 
ing, also an ‘‘ Impromptu,” in G, by Schubert and a Chopin valse. — 
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